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ABSTRACT 

The number of international students in Turkey has steadily increased in 
recent years. As they come from different geographical locations, their 
successful adaptation to a medium sized country in-between three continents 
is of great interest. This study was conducted to investigate international 
students ’ perceptions of their Turkish experience. After an interview with 9 
international students, a 46-item questionnaire was developed and given to 
421 students; of these, 319 students from 61 countries returned complete 
forms. Responses were generally positive, although some difficulties 
according to gender, religion or age were reported. Another 12 students ’ 
written comments were compared with quantitative data. Implications are 
suggested as well as directions for further research. 

Keywords: Turkish culture, international students, perception, gender, 
religion, nationality 


International mobility has had an important influence on students and 
institutions all over the world (Russell, Rosenthal & Thomson, 2010) and 
the number of students who pursue their academic education in a different 
country has grown to over 3 million over the last decade (Rienties, 
Beausaert, Grohnert, Niemantsverdriet & Kommers, 2011). Until recently, 
countries where the target language is spoken as the native language 
attracted most international students (e.g. UK or USA for those who wanted 
to learn English). However, countries such as Turkey are now attracting 
more and more international students. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 


There are several reasons why students go abroad for international academic 
programs. These include the opportunity to experience another culture and 
its educational system, to make new friendships, to develop cultural 
competence skills, to improve self-esteem and confidence, and to broaden 
horizons (Andrade, 2006; McClure, 2007; Sherry, Thomas & Chui, 2009) 
and academic quality. Those host countries and institutions that are not able 
to meet the expectations of international students may cause feelings of 
regret, anger, shock, and confusion (Sherry, Thomas & Chui, 2009). 
According to the findings of a number of studies, many international 
students are subject to language and cultural barriers, academic difficulties, 
economic problems, racial discrimination, homesickness, culture shock, 
indecision, and even physical illness (Biggs, 1999; Brown, 2007; Fumham, 
1997; Yeh & Inose, 2003). As an example, a recent study by Russell, 
Rosenthal, and Thomson, (2010) revealed that 41percent out of 900 
international students in Australia experienced high levels of stress, usually 
as a result of homesickness, culture shock, or perceived discrimination. 
Altbach and Teichler (2001) considered the international students a 
vulnerable population who are open to exploitation in the form of low 
quality education, financial abuse, and negligence. In the following 
paragraphs, we will examine some of the most common problems 
international students encounter in their new setting. 

The Fligher Education Council (YOK) in Turkey defines 
international students as anyone without Turkish citizenship, getting 
education at any level and area or taking Turkish language courses (Resmi 
Gazete, 1985). International students come to Turkey from many different 
origins, including the Far East (such as Japan, Korea or China), South-east 
Asia (such as Vietnam, Thailand or Cambodia), Central Asia (such as 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan or Kyrgyzstan) the Middle East (such as Iran, Iraq 
or Saudi Arabia), the Indian sub-continent (such as India, Bangladesh or 
Pakistan), Africa (such as Kenya, Uganda or Nigeria), Europe (such as 
Germany, Russia or Spain), Scandinavia (such as Finland, Norway or 
Sweden) or Latin America (such as Brazil, Colombia or Chile). While most 
of these are non-English speaking, there are also some students who come 
from English speaking backgrounds, such as USA, UK, Oceania or South 
Africa. Since Turkey is a predominantly Muslim country, a majority of the 
international students tend to be Muslim, but other faiths (such as Buddhism 
or Christianity) are also represented, and Islamic dress codes are not 
imposed. International students can be of either gender, and although a 
majority would be in their 20s, a wide range of age groups (15 to 60 in the 
current study) are represented. Although a majority of these students would 
have scholarships to study in Turkey (either from Turkey or from their own 
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governments), others are full fee-paying students, and most of them would 
be studying in universities where English is the medium of instruction. 

Language and education factors 

Among the factors that influence student success is language 
proficiency. According to Andrade (2006), language proficiency plays a key 
role in the success of international students in relation to academic and 
social adjustment. Yeh and Inose (2003) also pointed out that language 
competence is the most obvious barrier that international students face, since 
it is vital for academic and social interactions. For instance, based on a 
survey, Probertson, Line, Jones and Thomas (2000) found that academic 
staff were not empathetic towards international students with low language 
proficiency and criticized them for not being serious about their academic 
development. The findings of another study indicate that international 
students often pretended to understand conversations exchanged with their 
instructors when they did not because of limited language ability (Terui, 
2012). As a result of this, instructors often question international students’ 
ability to meet course requirements, expect them to take remedial classes, or 
criticize their accents. According to a study at the University of Toledo, 
international students expressed lack of oral communications skills as being 
more challenging than written language problems (Sherry et al., 2009). This 
may be because problems with language are experienced on a daily basis 
and may prevent communication with faculty administration, staff, peers, 
and the community. Nevertheless, a study by Fass-Holmes and Vaughn 
(2015) found that international students can be successful in their studies in 
spite of struggling with the language 

Differences in educational systems may also be a barrier for 
international students, as described by Palmer (2015), who wrote of feeling 
like an outsider on the “not-so-easy road of overseas study” (p.541). In some 
countries, education is mainly based on material success, competition, 
excellence, ambition, and achievement. Other countries promote moderate, 
sympathetic, and cooperative values, excellence is played down, and failure 
is simply a stepping-stone to success (Hart, 2012). Students coming from 
learner-centered education systems may encounter great problems in 
adapting to a teacher-centered education system, and vice versa. 
Furthermore, because of religious sensitivity in some cultures, participation 
of male and female students in the same class setting might be avoided 
(Carr, Koyama & Thiagarajan, 2003). 

Personal factors 

International students may feel lonely in their new home. Lack of 
immediate friends, social networks, and cultural or linguistic familiarity are 
among the main reasons for loneliness (Sawir, Marginson, Deumert, Nyland 
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& Ramia, 2008). In addition, homesickness may lead to depression and 
anxiety (Mesidor & Sly, 2016). Both social support and social 
connectedness by family and new friends contribute greatly to the success of 
international students in their new environment (Sam, 2001; Wilcox, Winn 
& Fyvie-Gauld, 2005). As an example, Severiens and Wolff (2008) reported 
that those international students who felt at home and were well connected 
to the host institution (including the faculty staff and students) and who 
participated in extra-curricular activities were more likely to enjoy academic 
and social success. Also, Glass (2012) found that International students who 
took part in cooperative and group-oriented programs within the university 
and local community tended to report more positive views about cultural 
diversity as well as personal and social development. It has been found that 
international students who have a number of friends from the same country 
as well as the host country, who share accommodation with other students, 
and who take part in different student organizations are more socially 
integrated and do better academically (Russell et al., 2010). A compilation 
of findings from other studies also shows a positive correlation between co- 
curricular activities and successful integration of international students into 
the academic and local community (Saenz, Ngai & Hurtado, 2007; Trice, 
2004). Therefore, we can conclude that a friendly and supportive institution 
and community plays an important role in the psychological well-being of 
international students (Sumer, Poyrazli & Grahame, 2008). 

Previous research suggests that financial pressure is another 
important problem international students may face which may result in poor 
academic performance (e.g. Thomas, 2002). Lack of financial resources, 
low family income, inability to find part-time employment, and the cost of 
extra tuition are listed as financial barriers. Particularly, international 
students who do not receive financial aid have to cover tuition and living 
costs all by themselves. It is known that the fee international students have 
to pay to the host university is often quite high, compared to local students. 
According to Singh (2008), most international students are from developing 
countries with much lower GDPs, that is why financial problems are 
unavoidable. Sherry et al. (2009) suggested that the socioeconomic 
conditions of the family might be a possible barrier for success during 
international study. Rienties et al., (2011) found that non-western students 
received less financial support from family and friends than western 
students. Similarly, Meeuwisse, Severiens and Born (2010) indicated a 
strong relationship between drop-outs among international students and low 
socio-economic background. 

The negative impact of discrimination and racial prejudice on 
international students have been well-documented (e.g. Gareis, 2012; 
Hanassab, 2006; Lee and Rice, 2007; Locks, Hurtado, Bowman & 
Oseguera, 2008; Yoon & Portman, 2004). International students who are 
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directly or indirectly exposed to discrimination (such as race, color, belief, 
gender, and identity) including verbal insults feel more depressed and 
stressed (Jung, Hecht & Wadsworth, 2007). Sherry et al. (2009) argue that it 
is not fair to put all the responsibility for change, adaptation and adjustment 
on the international students. The literature suggests ways in which the host 
institution and culture can be more (or less) helpful to international students 
in dealing with issues such as discrimination. A number of studies 
emphasize the role of social support networks promoted by the host 
institution or country in alleviating the effects of discrimination (Noh & 
Kaspar, 2003; Poyrazli, Kavanaugh, Baker & Al-Timimi, 2004). 

As they live in the host country for a quite long period of time, 
international students may tend to stay there after their studies are complete 
to take advantage of employment opportunities (Baruch, Budhwar & Khatri, 
2007). A reason for this is that they may consider that work experience 
abroad may provide more job opportunities after returning to their home 
country (Dustmann & Weiss, 2007). That is to say, work experience in a 
different country, particularly in a developed country, can be viewed as 
competence and prestige in the home country that may attract employers 
back home. However, it is not always easy for many international students 
to find a suitable job in the host country upon completing their education. 

Cultural factors 

According to Zhou and Griffiths (2011), culture can be regarded as 
any of the practices which distinguish one group of people from others. 
Culture at surface level can be defined as everything that makes up a 
person’s entire way of life such as food, clothes, music, entertainment, and 
so on. Culture at a deeper level consists of customs and traditions, 
perceptions, beliefs, values, and attitudes (Byram, 1989). It is widely 
accepted that people use culture to interpret experience and behavior: it is 
the “software of the mind”, as Hofstede (1997, p.l) famously put it. 
According to Spindler (1987), people from the same cultural background 
tend to share similar beliefs, values and attitudes which they pass on from 
generation to generation. This cultural transmission - a set of socially shared 
values and behaviors - usually takes place in the family, school, workplace, 
community, and media (Scollon & Scollon, 1995). Miscommunication and 
misunderstanding may be more likely to happen between people who are 
members of different cultures, owing to social distance (Schumann, 1975, 
1976). 

In line with this, the first experience in the new culture might be 
very challenging for those international students who have never travelled 
abroad before. Even those students who already have had experience with 
other cultures still need adjustment when visiting or studying in a new 
culture (e.g. Yeh & Inose, 2003). It is likely that there can be 
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misunderstandings between international students and those from the local 
culture during interactions when there is lack of cross-cultural awareness. 
As an example, because of lack of intercultural awareness, students may 
easily experience culture shock (Oberg, 1960) when they fail to adapt their 
attitudes and behaviors in order to fit into quite different social contexts. 
Accordingly, people who are subject to culture shock may experience 
feelings of self-pity and anger and complain that others do not understand 
them, which may result in negative feelings towards the new culture 
(Brown, 2007). 

Archer’s (1986) term “culture bump” refers to situations where 
people from different cultural backgrounds experience states of discomfort 
and strangeness during their interaction. According to Archer, a culture 
bump happens when a person’s expected behavior is perceived differently 
by people from other cultures. Thus, cultural preconceptions directly or 
indirectly influence the interpretation of attitudes and behaviors on social, 
cultural and personal levels. Culture bumps can be caused by 
communication styles, understanding of time, physical appearance, or even 
artifacts and architecture. As an example, people from different cultures 
may want to greet each other; however, they may experience feelings of 
distress and anxiety due to proxemics and formality differences. When being 
greeted, average American males would greet back and perhaps shake hands 
depending on the relationship, whereas Turkish males would go one step 
further either by hugging or knocking their heads together to show their 
approval and solidarity if they are very close friends. Actually, both males 
from completely different cultures may be trying to be sincere in greeting, 
but their physical response might be misunderstood by the other person who 
has different expectations about behavior. 

Turkish women tend to hug each other when they meet, and since 
this is regarded as “normal” in their culture, they may find British people, 
who tend to be more reserved, “cold”. Therefore, international students who 
would like to study abroad have to take cultural differences like ‘culture 
bump’ into consideration since they are inevitable across cultures. Byram 
and Feng (2005) and Bateman (2002) argue that integrating cultural 
awareness into the curriculum can help to overcome negative experiences 
like culture shock and culture bumps and develop positive attitudes towards 
other cultures. 

International students may contribute to the cultural diversity of the 
host country and institution with their home culture and ethnic experiences 
including, beliefs, traditions, language, food, clothing, music, and so on. 
That is to say, they may help the local community to develop their cultural 
awareness and worldview by interacting with people from different 
backgrounds (Hammer, Bennett & Wiseman, 2003). Even though all these 
are assets that international students may offer, many of them are still 
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subject to prejudice. For example, a study which aimed to investigate 
attitudes toward international students found that American students 
considered international students as a threat to their liberty, education, 
beliefs, values, physical wellbeing, and social life (Charles-Toussaint & 
Crowson, 2010). Therefore, lack of intercultural communication and cultural 
awareness may result in anxiety about interacting with people from different 
backgrounds. It is possible that if the local community has anxiety about 
contact with foreigners, it may create a negative stereotype about 
international students who may have a different culture, history, belief 
system, identity, language and gender definition. As an example, Flitlan, 
Carillo, Zarate and Aikman (2007) demonstrated that since September 11 
there has been a greater perception of threat against Mexican and Arab 
immigrants in the US. 

In line with global trends, the number of international students in 
Turkey has been steadily growing in recent years (Ozer, 2012). Soon after 
their arrival, naturally international students start exploring the Turkish 
language in order to cope with the new environment. Many of them take 
Turkish language courses either from their host universities or TOMER 
(Turkish and Foreign Languages Research and Application Center) in order 
to be able to pursue their studies and function well in Turkish society, 
including everyday matters such as using public transport or going 
shopping. 


RESEARCH METHOD 

The research questions for this study were: How do international students 
view their experience in Turkey? Do these views vary according to age? Do 
these views vary according to gender? Do these views vary according to 
beliefs? Do these views vary according to nationality? This study used a 
mixed methods approach, including interviews, a questionnaire, and written 
reflections. It was hoped that by combining quantitative and qualitative 
research methods it would be possible to obtain more in-depth insights into 
the students’ views of their experience in Turkey than would be possible 
using just one method on its own. 

Participants and setting 

Initially, nine students from different continents (one from South 
America, three from Europe, three from Asia, two from Africa) wrote down 
about their experiences in Turkey, which formed the bases for a 
questionnaire and then a total of 421 international students studying at 
various state and private Turkish language courses filled in the 
questionnaire. Since some of the forms did not have all ratings or all details 
regarding age or gender, they were not included in the analysis, leaving a 
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total of 319 complete forms. Ages ranged from 15 to 60, and 309 
participants indicated their gender (185 males and 124 females). The 
majority (N=247) gave their religion as Islam, while the others (N=72) gave 
a variety of answers to this question (including Christian, Orthodox, 
Buddhist, atheist, or some chose not to answer this item, which was 
optional). The students came from 61 different countries, including 
countries in Europe, the Middle East, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and Oceania, while 7 did not give their country of origin. 

Data collection 

The study consisted of three stages. As a first stage of the study, we 
interviewed 9 international students from different countries of the world 
about what problems they faced, what experiences they had, what they liked 
and disliked most while studying in Turkey. Their perceptions and 
experiences along with data from cultural studies in the field formed the 
basis for the present questionnaire which consisted of 46 items. A Likert- 
scale item format was used which, in addition to biographical information 
(age, gender, religion, country of origin), asked the students to rate the 
statements on a scale of 1 to 5 where l=strongly disagree and 5=strongly 
agree. We applied the questionnaire to students in various courses in a 
metropolitan city. As the third stage, 12 interviewees submitted written 
reflections which were analyzed qualitatively for additional insights 
regarding the questionnaires. 

Data Analysis 

First we coded and categorized written responses of the students and 
after forming and applying the questionnaires, we entered the data onto 
SPSS and calculated Cronbach’s alpha test for reliability. Since Likert scales 
are non-numerical in nature, we used non-parametric tests (medians, 
Spearman’s rho for correlation and Mann-Whitney U for differences) to 
analyze the data. Several items (numbers 1, 2, 14 and 29), which were 
worded negatively in the original, were reversed during the analysis process. 
We used the grounded approach for the qualitative data provided by the 
interviewee reflections, employing a succession of coding steps (open, axial 
and selective). 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

Reliability 

When analyzed for reliability, the 46 items returned an alpha co¬ 
efficient of .864, which is considered a reasonably strong result (De Vaus, 
1995). In other words, this questionnaire can be considered a reliable 
instrument for measuring the target construct (international students’ views 
about their Turkish experience). For the qualitative data, inter-rater 
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reliability was calculated to be 94 percent and differing opinions in the 
coding were resolved by consultation with an independent colleague. 

Levels of agreement 

As can be seen from Appendix 3, the majority of the items in the 
questionnaire, that is 33 of the 46 items (77.7 percent ), received a median 
rating of 4, indicating that the respondents (N=319) are generally in 
agreement with the statement. These positively rated statements include 
several which suggest that the respondent feels comfortable in Turkey, e,g,: 

I feel comfortable with Turkish culture 
Turkish people are friendly to foreigners 
I feel comfortable among Turkish people 
Turkish people are hospitable 
Turkish society is open to other cultures 

Although there are some items which seem to indicate an awareness of 
difference, there does not appear to be any suggestion that this is 
problematic: 

The relationship between boys and girls is different 
I find Turkish architecture different 

Age differences 

There were several items where younger and older respondents, who 
ranged in age from 15 to 60, with a mean of 21.98, varied significantly in 
their points of view. Older people, for instance, are significantly more in 
agreement about the importance of family ( r=.168, p<.01 ) and religion 
(: r=.148, p<.05 ) than younger people. They also appear to be significantly 
more in favour of the way Turkish people greet each other ( r=.156 , p<.01), 
to appreciate Turkish arts and crafts (: r=.205, p<.01 ), and the antiquity of 
the civilization ( r=.225, p<.01 ). By contrast, younger people are more likely 
to agree that there is discrimination between people in Turkey ( r=-.118, 
p<.05 ) 

Gender differences 

Women (N=124) are significantly more likely than men (N=185) to 
think that Turkish people are talkative ((7=7 5.871, p<.05), to like traditional 
Turkish dances (U=l5.947, p<.05), and to find Turkish people nationalistic 
((7=7 5.441, p<.01 ). Men, on the other hand, are significantly more likely to 
believe that there is religious freedom in Turkey ( 11=10.790, p<.01). 
Compared with women, men are significantly more in agreement that 
Turkish is a popular language ( 11=11.525, p<.01), that Turkey is a tea 
drinking nation ( 11=10.253, p<.01) and that Turkish culture can be a model 
((7=7 1.801, p<.01). Men are also significantly more inclined to like Turkish 
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family relationships ( U=12.274, p<.05), to believe their people and Turkish 
people can live together (11=11.701, p<.05 ) and to believe that Turkish 
teaching styles are similar to those in their own countries ( 11=11.914, 
p<.05 ). 

Religion 

Since the major religion in Turkey is Islam, we might expect that 
even among international students, the majority would be Muslim, since 
they would probably feel more comfortable choosing an environment with a 
similar faith to their own. The figures show that this is, indeed, the case, 
with 247 declaring themselves to be Muslim, and the remaining 72 either 
not answering the question (which was optional) or nominating a number 
of other religions, including Christian, Orthodox, Buddhist and atheist. 
Those who say they are Muslim are significantly more likely than non- 
Muslims to find Turkish an easy language to learn ( 17=4.778, p<.05) 
and to believe that there is freedom (11=4.348, p<.01 ), particularly 
religious freedom (U=3.396, p<.01) in Turkey. Muslims are also 
significantly more likely to believe that Turkish people have good 
manners (11=4.528, p<.05 ) and that Turkey looks like a European country 
( 11=4.652, p<.05 ). Besides, Muslim learners are more likely to believe that 
Turkish people are open to other cultures (11=4.629, p<05 ), that their people 
and Turkish people can live together and that Turkish people are tolerant to 
other religions (11=4.280, p<.01 ), that Turkish food is similar to the food in 
their country (11=4.443, p<.05 ). Non-Muslims, on the other hand, although 
they agree that religion plays a significant role in Turkey (11=8.030, p<.01), 
tend to focus more on the importance of family (11=7.115, p<.05) and other 
features of Turkish life, such as enjoying listening to Turkish music 
(U=7.053, p<,05), finding Turkish food delicious (11=7.882, p<.001), the 
rich food (11=7.994, p<.01 ), finding Turkish architecture different 
( 11=7.111, p<05 ), rich artifacts and handicraft (11=7.888, p<.01). Non- 
Muslims, however, are significantly more likely than Muslims to believe 
that Turkey is expensive (11=9.101, p<.01). 

Country of origin 

Participants came from 61 different countries, with some countries 
having just one representative (Australia, Bangladesh, Cambodia, Ethiopia, 
Finland, Germany, Iran, Kosovo, Libya, Moldova, Mongolia, Myanmar, 
Uzbekistan, Pakistan, Portugal, South Africa, Sudan). Indeed, there are only 
three countries which have more than 20 students: Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
N=22, Russia, N=29, Syria, N=23 

In the interests of working with a representative sample, only those 
three countries with numbers of more than 20 were further analyzed. None 
of the items achieved either a maximum agreement rating (median=5, 
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strongly agree) or a minimum agreement rating (median =1, strongly 
disagree). Most of the items in all three well-represented countries were 
given a median of 4, however since a median of 4 (agree) is actually the 
most frequent rating across all students, it is really the items arousing 
disagreement (median=2) that are of most interest. Even these mostly fall 
within the same range as those for students overall (Items 18, 20, 46). 


Table 1 Themes Regarding International Students* Impression of Their Turkish Experience 
Open coding Axial coding Selective coding 


Shoes Acceptable behavior 


Marriage 

Power relationships 

Gender roles 

Family 

Tea 


Baklava 

Food and drink 

Meat 


Relationship to LI 

ELF 

Language 


Appearance 

Ethnicity 

Stereotypes 

Prejudices 


Literature 


Dances 

Culture 

Music 


Helpfulness 

Hospitality 

Talkative 

Turkish character 

Muslim Christian 

Religion 

History 

Nature 

Environment 

Minorities 

Politics 


Culture shock 


Impressions of Turkey I 


Examination of the twelve student interviewee reflections produced 
23 general themes, progressively coded according to axial themes (n=10) 
and a final over-arching theme, summed up as students’ impressions of 
Turkey (see Table 1). The comments are quoted directly as they were 
written, including the occasional error, since this is more authentic than a 
corrected version might be. 

Acceptable behavior 

Regarding acceptable behavior, the Turkish custom of removing 
shoes before entering a dwelling was mentioned. In fact, this is the norm in 
many cultures, not just Turkey, as B. from Korea points out. In other words, 
she indicates that this behavior is not a problem since it is similar to the 
expectations of her own culture. 
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Family 

B. also points out to the strong gender discrimination in family 
roles, and she comments with interest on Turkish marriage customs, where 
“people attach money or gold to wedding dress!” P. from Turkmenistan 
makes a similar observation, saying “mostly women are altruistic, family, 
husband, children come first...men take care of their family [they are the] 
dominant figure”. 

Food and drink 

According to A. from Moldova “tea is the ‘soul’ of this country, 
while, according to R. from Ethiopia, “the food is really good, especially 
baklava”. One girl student, however, who did not give her name or her 
origin, says “It was very difficult to get used to food in Turkey when I first 
came. They like soup and vegetable foods. We don’t make meals without 
meat”. 

Language 

The Turkish language is mentioned by several of the interviewees in 
their reflections. According to S. from the Philippines, for instance, 
“Turkish is a magnificent language and it is very fun to learn”. However, he 
notes, in an interesting observation, “since they are very much afflicted with 
their own language, Turkish people are having hard times learning a new 
language”. Therefore, he concludes, “we must not forget that there are 
people whom we cannot communicate with just our own language, that’s 
why English is a must too!” Another interesting comment is made by an 
anonymous boy student who says: 

When I first came to Turkey I thought they were going to try to 
change me and assimilate me. For this reason, I put a barrier 
between learning Turkish and myself. But in time.. .1 realized it was 
not harmful to my mother tongue. 

Culture and culture shock 

Several of the interviewees mention culture shock, often in 
relationship to “hardships with our appearances” against which there are 
“still stereotypes and prejudices” (K. from Kazakhstan). The anonymous girl 
student comments that “Turkish people are not used to black people. They 
look continually. Some people take our photos without our consent”. B. 
from Korea, however, concludes that “even though their looks are extremely 
different” Korean and Turkish people are “like brothers”. 

As for culture, as L. from Tajikistan points out, the “literature and 
culture of a country is closely related to each other, because a literature 
describes the culture itself’. A. from Moldova describes Turkish dances as 
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“amazing”, and “also Turkish people are very good singers. Singing is like 
breathing, as you can’t live without air, they can’t live without singing: it is 
their source of life”. 

Turkish character 

Several interesting observations are made about Turkish character. 
According to B. from Korea “Turkish people love to help people”, and she 
quotes an example of when a stranger helped her to find her homestay. 
Turkish hospitality is also mentioned by L. from Tajikistan, while, 
according to A. from Moldova “Turkish people love to talk, and to talk on 
different subjects, about politics, religion, work, daily life, problems, and 
especially about football”. 

Religion 

Religious differences are mentioned by two of the interviewees, but, 
since they are both Muslim, religious beliefs do not seem to be a problem. 
As P. comments, there are many similarities between Turkey and 
Turkmenistan: “First of all, both of them [are] Muslim countries”. And 
although, as R. explains, Ethiopia is a Christian country, her tribe is Muslim 
“so we are quite similar”. 

Environment 

According to P. from Turkmenistan, “Turkey is very beautiful with 
the historical background”. The historical and natural environment is also 
mentioned by R. from Ethiopia, who advises that Turkey “is an amazing 
place to visit”. 

Political 

Not many of the interviewees were brave enough to venture into the 
political area. P. from Turkmenistan, however, refers to political problems 
in Turkey, especially in relation to different ethnic groups. As we can see, 
then, the 12 interviewees provided thoughtful reflections on their Turkish 
experience. This qualitative data added a useful and interesting extra 
dimension to the quantitative data obtained from the questionnaires. 

CONCLUSION 

Perhaps the main message of the study is that international students’ views 
are generally positive. Where there are problems, perhaps the most serious 
ones seem to revolve around younger students (who tend to feel 
discriminated against), around non-Muslims (who tend to feel a lack of 
religious freedom), and around women (who feel a lack of freedom 
generally, especially religious freedom). These are important issues which 
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Turkey might do well to address if it wishes to increase its international 
student population and to expand the variety of nationalities which are 
willing to come here. Especially concerning are the somewhat negative 
views of young people, women and non-Muslims. These people, after all, 
form a large potential market, so their dissatisfaction should not be 
overlooked by an education sector seeking expansion. 

The problem might be tackled from two directions. Firstly, the 
target market might be better informed of conditions in Turkey, so that these 
things do not come as such a surprise when they get here; they might also be 
given advice on how to deal with these kinds of problems, and support when 
such problems are encountered. From the other direction, Turkish people 
should be better informed about the world outside, beginning from quite a 
young age. Turkey is known internationally for its monolingualism and 
monoculturalism, which may contribute to the kind of discrimination that 
younger people report feeling here. Turkey is also known for its strong 
religious beliefs, which may account for the lack of freedom felt by women, 
especially non-Muslim women. If an awareness of the outside world, 
including its geography and global cultures were begun from the time 
children go to school, it might help to develop a more outward-looking 
generation in which it would be easier for “yabanci” to feel comfortable. 

On an institutional level, such as universities, students’ intercultural 
awareness can be developed by organizing orientation programs, courses, 
events, and activities inside the campus. Off campus activities can also be 
useful (Yan & Sendall, 2016). Most, if not all, universities already have 
international students, a multi-cultural academic society in which the 
students try their best to adapt themselves to a new cultural context, which is 
quite different from their high school environment and local culture 
(Flyman, Vu & Beiser, 2001). Banks and Banks (2003) point out that 
culturally rich and diverse educational environments may facilitate the 
integration and adaptation processes for international students. Formal 
education may also enhance students’ understanding of intercultural 
competence (Flismanoglu, 2011; Moran, 2001). If universities are to attract 
more international students, they need to take into account the necessity of 
establishing the means to satisfy students of all ages, of both genders, 
holding differing beliefs, and from widely-varying cultures and national 
origins. 

Social events and cultural celebrations at national and international 
levels such as Children’s Day, Language and Culture Olympiads, Music, 
Folk and Touristic Festivals in different cities and so on can encourage 
cross-cultural understanding and develop positive feelings towards other 
cultures, people, and languages. In such festivals and events, people and 
students from different cultures and societies find the opportunity to 
appreciate the food, music, folklore and customs of the diverse cultures in a 
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friendly atmosphere. If a picture is worth a thousand words, a direct 
experience and encounter with various cultures can be very meaningful, 
valuable and worthwhile from many aspects such as overcoming cultural 
bias. 

As reported from previous research, international students encounter 
many challenges in a new culture because of language and cultural barriers, 
difference in educational systems, financial difficulties, social contact 
problems, racial discrimination, differing beliefs, alienation, and 
homesickness. Given the increasing numbers of students in Turkey, we 
might expect that some of them will also experience some of these 
problems. Overall, however, it would appear from the results of this study 
that international students are generally positive about what they encounter 
in Turkey. Although there are some negative points of view expressed, 
international students mostly report feeling comfortable with the culture, the 
environment, the food, the language and the people, and find people friendly 
and hospitable. 
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